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proved as theorems — is determined by secondary considerations, 
prominent amongst which are those of ' ' critique of cognition. ' ' 

This denial of the radical and inherent distinction between the- 
orems and postulates does, however, not imply the denial of the 
existence of "order" in a deductive system. Which propositions of 
a given system are chosen as postulates is logically irrelevant, but 
that certain ones be chosen is necessary if a deductive system is to 
result. In a given deductive system the difference between postu- 
lates and theorems is definite : the latter must be proved, the former 
are "premises" of these "proofs," themselves "unproved" and 
"indemonstrable," namely, in the given system. To say that the 
distinction is not radical means therefore merely that the same 
logical content could have been put into the deductive system form 
with a different selection of propositions for postulates and for the- 
orems. Order is inherent in the deductive system form, but the 
particular order is accidental to the particular system. And for this 
the term "postulate" is meant to stand. It is a repudiation of Aris- 
totelianism and a revival of Platonism. 



Karl Schmidt. 



Cambridge, Mass. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. 1910-1911. N. S., Vol. XI. 
Williams and Norgate. 

As usual, the papers read before the Aristotelian Society, during its 
official year last completed, command the attention of every reader who 
would keep abreast of the philosophical times. With a few exceptions, 
the ten topics discussed and the opinions expressed about them are so 
important that a critical survey of them would greatly exceed the re- 
viewer's proper bounds. 

" Self as Subject and as Person," by S. Alexander, is an ingenious, 
pretty accurate, but not quite convincing analysis which aims to show 
"that the subject never is a presentation (or object), that the body of 
course is, and that the person (which is a combination of the former two) 
is partly presentation and partly not." There is, for Alexander, no pure 
ego to which objects are presented; the only ego is an experience, and 
this is not an object, but a bodily activity. (The term " object " here 
means of course any entity generically like a percept.) Different things 
require different actions in order to be cognized; and so, just as there is 
one type of behavior for knowing color, so too there is a distinct action 
for knowing one's " self." No peculiar complex of objects, no mere rela- 
tion between past, present, and future things, constitute the material of 
this knowing. On the contrary, "just as the percept, the memory, the 
forecast of an external object as in the present, the past, or the future, 
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or as the concept of it as the law of its construction and action, so the 
" enjoyed " self which is enjoyed or " minded " by itself, and not contem- 
plated by itself from the outside, exists in more or less partial, more or 
less complete, forms, and these forms have the same general characters as 
make external percepts, memories, and forecasts differ from one another " 
(p. 24). This is due to the fact that consciousness is an activity spread 
out in space and time and also is an activity toward differentiated spatio- 
temporal things. 

The second paper is " On a Defect in the Customary Logical Formula- 
tion of Inductive Reasoning," by Bernard Bosanquet. It is an acute, 
thoroughly sound criticism of the doctrine, lately popularized afresh by 
Bergson, that the essential function of intelligence is to relate like to like. 
This view, says the writer, is invited and fostered by current statements 
about induction. The postulate that " same produces same " is equivocal. 
It properly means that A, under identical conditions, always has the same 
effect ; but by Bergson and others it is construed to mean that the factors 
causally related are, for intelligence at least, identical. Now, except in a 
remote sense which is of no relevance here, the likeness of cause to effect 
is not postulated at all; on the contrary, it is denied. Neither does the 
intellectual operation of discovery and interpretation involve peculiarly 
the repetition of identical experiences. " It is ... a continuing of some 
elements . . . into new forms of nexus," according to some principle 
which is not one of the elements related. The true principle underlying 
induction should therefore be stated more precisely; and Mr. Bosanquet 
suggests that we say that " every universal nexus tends to continue itself 
inventively in new matter." Mr. Bosanquet's incidental denial that 
induction is based upon elimination is not very persuasive. 

Discussing " The Standpoint of Psychology," Mr. Benjamin Dumville 
insists that the realistic postulate has no business to invade the science 
of psychology, even though it is a useful metaphysical assumption. From 
the strictly scientific angle, the knowing process and whatever relations 
it may involve are " hidden in obscurity " ; so deeply hidden, indeed, that 
the observer who will not pass beyond strict facts may not even speak of 
an " extra-mental thing " being related to a knower. Mr. Dumville points 
out at some length how Stout has preached this, but not practised it. 
But, however proper to the natural science of mind, subjective idealism 
is inadequate to philosophy ; for " the process by which we come to know 
can not form a basis for the validity of what we know," and knowledge of 
the process is only a part of what we know and " must sink or swim with 
it." Hence pure psychology is an artificial view of reality. Before we 
approach it we must have some kind of philosophy. In defending these 
opinions, the writer criticizes a number of contemporaries extensively. 

The aim of Mr. H; D. Oakeley's paper on " Reality and Value " is 
"to consider whether, starting from . . . the newer natural realism, any- 
thing can be done toward showing that for . . . the values of experience 
. . . there is a source which is objective or independent in the realistic 
sense." After an investigation, which is overcharged with comments on 
other men's remarks, the author concludes that "the reason for the way 
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in which purpose is seen to dominate human life, and reality in this 
sphere to increase in proportion to the degree in which ends are pursued, 
would seem to be that this is the struggle or conatus . . . from a lower to 
a higher grade of reality. Purpose would thus be an example of the 
tendency for any existence to increase its value." 

Mr. Bertrand Russell, in his article entitled " Knowledge by Acquaint- 
ance and Knowledge by Description," attacks this question : " What is it 
that we know in cases where we know propositions about ' the so-and-so ' 
without knowing who or what the so-and-so is ? " In the course of his 
discussion Mr. Russell again demonstrates that the duality of meaning 
and denotation is not fundamental. The denotation is not a constituent 
of the proposition. This point has relevance in the defining of descrip- 
tive knowledge, which can be sharpened only after acceptance of the 
fundamental epistemological postulate that " every proposition which we 
can understand must be composed wholly of constituents with which we 
are acquainted." Acquaintance means direct cognitive relation to an 
object ; and " we have descriptive knowledge of an object when we know 
that it is the object having some property or properties with which we are 
acquainted; that is to say, when we know that the property or properties 
in question belong to one object and no more. . . ." Accepting this defi- 
nition, we discover that " our knowledge of physical objects and of other 
minds is only knowledge by description, the descriptions involved being 
usually such as involve sense-data." The descriptive judgment can not 
be explained as one which affirms identity of denotation with diversity of 
connotation, nor as one which affirms simple identity. 

" The Theory of Psycho-Physical Parallelism as a Working Hypothesis 
in Psychology," by H. Wildon Oarr, is a swift and severe repudiation of 
the pseudo-postulate of parallelism, pretty much in the Bergsonian spirit. 
The pseudo-postulate has been accepted by psychologists because the 
immediate data of consciousness do not form the subject-matter of a 
genuine science, inasmuch as they are pure qualities and therefore in- 
capable of being measured and compared and expressed in formulas. But, 
even were the pseudo-postulate tenable, no science should assume it as a 
working hypothesis, for it is a metaphysic; physiology might as properly 
assume that thought is a secretion of the brain. The pseudo-postulate, 
however, is not tenable ; and Mr. Oarr shows, as Bergson has already done, 
that it contradicts equally both the idealistic and the realistic positions, 
and has meaning only in terms of the eighteenth-century substance 
philosophies, which exaggerated the metaphysical importance of mathe- 
matics and physics. Life is more than physics, though; and in the 
measure of its superiority we find the measure of parallelism's inade- 
quacy. Mr. Oarr ends with full allegiance to Bergson's interpretation 
of this last fact. 

Mr. F. 0. S. Schiller, under the caption of "Error," points out that 
most theories of error conceive it metaphysically as a thing, and not 
logically as a cognitive relation. " And yet," he goes on, " if we desire 
to give an account of the way men actually err, it is clear that what is 
needed is a logical analysis of human procedure." He then proceeds to 
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argue that " without a relation to a purpose there can be no Error " ; for 
" relation to purpose is necessary to the existence of meaning as such, and 
therefore includes the spheres of both Truth and Error." " But this sine 
qua non of its existence at once equips it with a psychological pedigree." 
The difference between truth and error is ultimately one of value; the 
two are hence continuous and vary quantitatively. The illusion of stable 
truths arises from the fact that many purposes are relatively fixed. And 
the distinction between appearance and reality is a creation of purposive 
selection. By all odds the most interesting part of Mr. Schiller's paper 
is the last wherein he classifies types of truths and errors. He distin- 
guishes eight classes: lies, errors, methodological fictions, methodological 
assumptions, postulates, validated truths, axiomatic truths, and jokes. 
In his discussion of these, he endeavors to check his critics' charge that 
he passes from the dictum, " all truths work," to " all that works is true." 

" A New Law of Thought " is the title of an essay in which Miss 
E. E. Constance Jones contends that there is a " Law of Significant Asser- 
tion " logically prior to the so-called " Laws of Thought " mentioned in 
traditional logics; and that it is this: "What is asserted in S is P is 
identity of denotation of S and P with diversity of intension." The 
writer criticizes Mr. Russell's opinion that denotation is not a constituent 
of the proposition; her arguments, however, seem to assume what Mr. 
Russell takes pains to deny, namely, that not all judgments assert identi- 
ties. One interesting case which she cites against Mr. Russell is the type 
of proposition, "The round-square is self -contradictory." How explain 
this, if meaning equals intension and there is no denotation in the case? 
" In intension, ' round square ' can not be identified with ' self-contra- 
dictory'; the terms are differently defined." Furthermore, Miss Jones 
urges, the substitutions which Mr. Russell makes in supplying constants 
for variable in the formula of the descriptive judgment, can not be made 
unless the latter be construed as Miss Jones's law of significant assertion 
demands. 

Mr. G. E. Stout, in " The Object of Thought and Real Being," dem- 
onstrates that " we always immediately think some reality which is indis- 
pensably required to supply the basis of truth and error. Further, the 
reference is not merely to the real universe as a whole, but to some special 
portion or aspect of it, which, if it is not determined in the way we 
believe, must be determined in some alternative way." In a very clear 
and somewhat novel manner, Mr. Stout develops the view, diametrically 
opposed to Mr. Bradley's, that "whatever is thought, in so far as it is 
thought, is therefore real." To reproduce any fragment of the argument 
leading to this would mar the latter; suffice it then to say that Mr. Stout 
centers his inquiry upon the nature of indeterminates and alternatives; 
and he shows that the mere employment of such in ordinary thinking 
presupposes genuine indetermination and alternatives which are more 
than " mental states." In closing, Mr. Stout contrasts his view with that 
of Mr. Bradley and that of Mr. Russell. 

An unusual enterprise is pursued, in the last paper of the volume, 
by Mr. Alfred Caldecott. In "Emotionality: A Method of its TJnifica- 
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tion," the author aims " to justify the search for a central Emotion which 
shall be able to enter as sovereign into the whole realm of Feeling and 
bring it into order." Of course, the emotion thus exalted is love; and 
the essay is largely a resumg of Baron Friedrich von Huegel's monu- 
mental biography and diagnosis of the conversion and later spiritual 
evolution of Catherine of Genoa. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 

Chapters from Modern Psychology. James Eowland Angell. New 

York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1912. Pp. 308. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Katherine Spencer Leavitt a founda- 
tion has been established upon which eight lectures in psychology are to be 
delivered each year at Union College. This lectureship is endowed in 
memory of her father, the Bev. Ichabod Spencer, D.D., a graduate of 
Union College of the class of 1823, and is to be known as the Ichabod 
Spencer Lectureship in Psychology. The present volume contains the 
first series of lectures delivered upon this foundation during the early part 
of the year 1911. 

It was highly desirable that the first series of lectures made possible by 
this important foundation should begin with a general introductory sur- 
vey of the many departments of modern psychology. Such an introduc- 
tion must of necessity be sketchy in character and can only point the way 
toward the more intensive presentation of special topics which later lec- 
turers may undertake. The appointment of Professor Angell for this in- 
troductory task is amply justified by the. impartial and readable discus- 
sions of the general subject matter and aims of psychology which the book 
contains. 

The first chapter, on " General Psychology," discusses the analysis, 
classification, and role of the various mental elements and patterns (sen- 
sation, feeling, imagery, memory, instinct, interest, reasoning, etc.) with 
emphasis on genesis and function. In the following chapter, on " Physio- 
logical Psychology," are recited the familiar evidences, from comparative 
psychology and anatomy, experimental physiology, pathology and daily life, 
for the connection of mind and nervous system. The dependence of mental 
life on sense organs, on vascular and respiratory activities, on possibilities 
of motor expression, and the influence of emotional states on organic func- 
tions, are suggested, and it is made clear that the metaphysical questions 
of mind-body relation are no more psychological problems than they are 
physical and chemical. 

The value of controlled conditions of observation and the genuine 
scientific character of modern psychology are illustrated in Chapter III., 
by simple descriptions of classical experiments in sensation, memory, at- 
tention, reaction time, writing, and the association method. No attempt 
is made to amplify either technique or results, the emphasis being 
throughout on the fact that there are " no fundamental forms of mental 
action " which have not been submitted to experimental inquiry, and on 
the prediction of " unlimited improvement and unceasing conquest " for 



